








THE COMPANION... 





No. XIII. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1828, 





‘* Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”—Sirn WituiaMm Teun. 








—— 


AN EARTH UPON HEAVEN. 


Somenopy, a little while ago, wrote an excellent article in the 
New’ Monthly Magazine on ‘Persons one would wish to have, 
known.” He should write another on “ Persons one could wish 
to have dined with.” There is Rabelais, and Horace; and the 
Mermaid réysters, and Charles Cotton, and Andrew Marvell; and, 
Sir Richard Steele; cum multis aliis: and for the colloquial, if not 
the festive part, Swift and Pope, and Dr Johnson, and Burke, and 
Horne Tooke. What a pity one cannot dine with thent all round! 
People are accused of having earthly notions of heaven.’ »A¥ it is 
difficult té have any other, we may be pardoned for thinkitig’ that. 
we could spend a very pretty thousand years in dining ‘and getting 
acquainted with all the good fellows on record; and “havirlg bot 
used'to them; we think we could go very well on, and be’ éontent 
to wait some other thousands for'a higher beatitude. «Oh; to ‘wear 
out one of the celestial lives of a triple century’s duration, and 
exquisitely to grow old, in reciprocating dinners and teas with the 
immortals of old. books!: .. Will Fielding “‘ leave his card”, in the 
next world ? “Will. Berkeley:(an angel in a wig and lawn 'sleeves!): 
come to ask how Utopia gets.om?.... Wall Shakspeare (for the greater 
the man, the*more the" good-nature'might be expected) know by 
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intuition that one of his readers (knocked up with bliss) is dying 
to see him at the Angel and Turk’s Head, and come lounging with 
his hands in his doublet-pockets accordingly ? 
It is a pity that none of the great geniuses, to whose lot it has 
fallen to describe a future state, has given us his own notions of 
heaven. Their accounts are all modified by the national theology; 
whereas the Apostle himself has told us, that we can have no 
conception of the blessings intended for us. ‘ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard,” &c. After this, Dante’s shining lights are poor. 
Milton’s heaven, with the armed youth exercising themselves in 
military games, is worse. His best Paradise was on earth, and a 
very pretty heaven he made of it. For our parts, admitting and 
venerating as we do the notion of a heaven surpassing all human 
conception, we trust that it is no presumption to hope, that the state 
mentioned by the Apostle is the final heaven; and that we may 
ascend and gradually accustom ourselves to the intensity of it, by 
others of a less superhuman nature. Familiar as we may be with 
poetry or calamity, and accustomed to surprises and strange sights 
of imagination, it is difficult to fancy even the delight of suddenly 
emerging into a new and boundless state of existence, where 
everything is marvellous, and opposed to our experience. We 
could wish to take gently to it: to be loosed not entirely at once. 
Our song desires to be “‘ asong of degrees.” Earth and its capa- 
bilities,—are these nothing? And are they to come to nothing? 
Is there no beautiful realization of the fleeting type that is shown 
us’ No body to this shadow? No quenching to this taught and 
continued thirst? No arrival at these natural homes and resting- 
places, which are so heavenly to our imaginations, even though they 
be built of clay, and are situate in the fields of our infancy? We 
are becoming graver than we intended ; but to return to our proper 
style:—nothing shall persuade us, for the present, that Paradise 
Mount, in any pretty village in England, has not another Paradise 
Mount to correspond, in some less perishing region; that is to say, 
provided anybody has set his heart upon it:—and that we shall not 
all be dining, and drinking tea, and complaining of the weather (we 
mean, for its not being perfectly blissful) three hundred years 


hence, in some snug interlunar spot, or perhaps in the moon itself, 
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seeing that it is our next visible neighbour, and shrewdly suspected 
of being hill and dale. 

It appears to us, that for a certain term of centuries, Heaven 
must consist of something of this kind. In a word, we cannot but 
persuade ourselves, that to realise everything that we have justly 
desired on earth, will be heaven,—we mean, for that period; and 
that afterwards, if we behave ourselves in a proper pre-angelical 
manner, we shall go to another heaven, still better, where we shall 
realise all that we desired in our first. Of this latter we can as 
yet have no conception; but of the former, we think some of the 
items may be as follows :— 

Imprimis,—(not because friendship comes before love in point of 
degree, but because it precedes it in point of time, as at school we 
have a male companion before we are old enough to have a female 
one)—Imprimis then, a friend. He will have the same tastes and 
inclinations as ourselves, with just enough difference to furnish 
argument without sharpness; and will be generous, just, enter- 
taining, and no shirker of his nectar. In short, he will be the best 
friend we have had upon earth. We shall talk together ‘“ of after- 
noons;” and when the Earth begins to rise (a great big moon, 
looking as happy as we know its inhabitants will be) other friends 
will join us, not so emphatically our friend as he, but excellent 
fellows all; and we shall read the poets, and have some sphere- 
music (if we please), or renew one of our old earthly evenings, 
picked out of a dozen Christmases. 

Item, a mistress. In heaven (not to speak it profanely) we know 
upon the best authority, that people are ‘‘ neither married nor given 
in marriage ;” so that there is nothing illegal inthe term. (By the 
way, there can be no clergyman there, if there are no official duties 
for them. We do not say, there will be nobody who has been a 
clergyman. Berkeley would refute that; and a hundred Welsh 
curates. But they would be no longer in orders. They would 
refuse to call themselves more Reverend than their neighbours.) 
Item then, a mistress ; beautiful of course,—an angelical expres- 
sion,—a Peri, or Houri, or whatever shape of perfection you chuse 


to imagnie her, and yet retaining the likeness of the woman you 
loved best on earth; in fact, she herself, but completed ; all her 
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good qualities made perfect, and all her defects taken away (with 
the exception of one or two charming little angelical peccadilloes, 
which she can only get rid of in a post-future state); good-tem- 
pered, laughing, serious, fond of everything about her without 
detriment to her special fondness for yourself, a great roamer in 
Elysian fields and forests, but not alone (they go in pairs there, as 
the jays and turtle-doves do with us); but above all things, true ; 
oh, so true, that you take her word as you would a diamond, 
nothing being more transparent, or solid, or precious. Between 
writing some divine poem, and meeting our friends of an evening, 
we should walk with her, or fly (for we should have wings, of 
course) like a couple of human bees or doves, extracting delight 
from every flower, and with delight filling every shade. ‘There is 
something too good in this to dwell upon; so we spare the fears 
(and hopes) of the prudish. We would lay her head upon our 
heart, and look more pleasure into her eyes, than the prudish or 
the profligate ever so much as fancied. 

Item, books. Shakspeare and Spenser should write us new ones ! 
Think of that. We would have another Decameron: and Walter 
Scott (for he will be there too;—we mean to beg Hume to intro- 
duce us) shall write us forty more novels, all as good as the Scotch 
ones; and Radical as well as Tory shall love him. It is true, we 


speak professionally, when we mention books. 


We think, admitted to that equal sky, 
The Arabian Nights must bear us company. 


When Gainsborough died, he expired in a painter’s enthusiasm, 
saying, ‘“‘ We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the 
party.”—-He had a proper foretaste. Virgil had the same light, 
when he represented the old heroes enjoying in Elysium their 
favourite earthly pursuits ; only one cannot help thinking, with the 
natural modesty of reformers, that the taste in this our interlunar 
heaven will be benefited from time to time by the knowledge of 
new comers. We cannot well fancy a celestial ancient Briton 
delighting himself with painting his skin, or a Chinese angel 
hobbling a mile up the Milky Way in order to shew herself to 
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For breakfast, we must have a tea beyond anything Chinese. 
Slaves will certainly not make the sugar; but there will be cows 
for the milk. One’s landscapes cannot do without cows. 

For horses we shall ride a Pegasus, or Ariosto’s Hippogriff, or 
Sinbad’s Roc. We mean, for our parts, to ride them all, having 
a passion for fabulous animals. Fable will be as fable then. We 
shall have just as much of it as we like; and the Utilitarians will 
be astonished to find how much of that sort of thing will be in 
request. They will look very odd by the bye,—those gentlemen, 
when they first arrive; but will soon get used to the delight, and 
find there was more of it in their own doctrine than they imagined. 

The weather will be extremely fine, but not without such varie- 
ties as shall hinder it from being tiresome. April will dress the 
whole country in diamonds; and there will be enough cold in 
winter to make a fire pleasant of an evening. The fire will be made 
of sweet-smelling turf and sunbeams; but it will have a look of 
coal. If we chuse now and then, we shall even have inconve- 
niences. 





THE LOVER'S LEAP. 


(FROM A FAIR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Many years ago, during the reign of the Emperor Charles V, a 
noble gentleman, Count Antonio Fregoso, was governor of the 
city of Verona in Italy. The Count was a widower with one 
daughter, whom he passionately loved, and so entirely trusted, 
that, yet a girl of seventeen, she enjoyed the most perfect liberty 
and controul over her own actions. She was beautiful, with dark 
full eyes and a fair cheek which yet glowed with the roseate hue 
of health and happiness. Single offspring of the rich Fregoso, she 
had many lovers, yet among them there were none whom she 
esteemed as truly loving her, but rather suspected the whole crowd 
to be moved only by the desire of possessing the richest heiress in 
Italy. Such ideas endowed her with a strange mixture of pride 
and humility; she disdained a mercenary band who paid the 
lowly services of love for the sake of her wealth and rank; and 
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she felt that her heart contained a treasure of affection, unex- 
pended yet, but which she would gladly bestow on one of whose 
disinterested love she could feel secure. While she haughtily 
turned away from her many suitors, she was humbled in her own 
eyes by the belief that her individual merit had failed to attract one 
truly loving heart. 

A young French knight had lately been added to her train of 
admirers. The Chevalier Montreville was of a noble but impo- 
verished family, and beholding the object of his passionate idolatry 
surrounded and vainly courted by the chiefest nobles of her native 
land, he shrank into himself, fearing to share the disdain he found 
to be the portion of all who spoke to Ippolita the language of love. 
The proud girl, herself yet unaware of the cause, marked his 
appearance in her cortége with pleasure, and watched his move- 
ments with something like anxiety. His clear blue eyes seemed 
incapable of expressing anything but truth—his voice had persua- 
sion in its tone ; how was it that that voice alone had never ex- 
pressed love for her? This question was too soon answered. A 
moonlight festival—a momentary division from all others—an 
unwonted gentleness in the lovely Italian's manners, made Montre- 
ville forget his prudence and his fears. A word, a pressure of the 
hand—how were they answered? Ippolita had respected his 
silence—she replied contemptuously ; nay, the unexplained inter- 
nal conflict of her feelings made her answer even angrily: she com- 
manded his absence, and his future silence on so displeasing and 
barren a subject. 

Some weeks after, Ippolita and many of her companions of 
either sex were riding on the banks of the Adige. Montreville was 
there; he had not dared infringe the orders of his lady, nor urge 
again his suit; yet he did not despair. Nay, in spite of his dis- 
appointment, he felt sustained by his own integrity, and shewed 


no sign of depression. He fancies that he loves me, thought 
Tppolita—no, I am wrong; he does not even imagine such a senti- 
ment; his conduct is dictated by the basest motives, and he has 
not the art of even casting a veil over them :—she turned her eyes 
contemptuously on him:—yet could any vile feeling lurk in so 
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frank a countenance? She felt the blood glow in her cheek. 
How prove to herself whether the love he pretended were true 
or feigned ? | 

The conversation turned on the subject of love. Many of her 
suitors spoke with enthusiasm on the subject, wishing to gain thus 
the confidence of Ippolita; but she turned all their high-flown 
expressions into ridicule, and, with unaccustomed bitterness, forgot 
her usual courtesy in her tauntings. Montreville listened silently. 
Impatient of this shew of coldness, she turned suddenly towards 
him, asking—‘ And what does our French visitant say to our Italian 
eloquence? ‘ Words, and not deeds,’ are a lover’s motto; think you 
not so, Chevalier ?” 

Montreville’s countenance lighted up with a glow of pleasure at 
this address :—* Since,” he cried, “ you, Madam, deign to permit 
me to speak on the subject of love, I shall not, I trust, be found a 
worse pleader than these gentlemen for its sacred cause.” Then 
he entered on a description and a defence of the passion, so glow- 
ing, so fervent, and so sincere, that while his bright eyes flashed 
fire, and his cheek burnt with enthusiasm, the lids of Ippolita’s 
dark orbs half veiled them, and the blush of confusion stained her 
cheek. He had described the adoration of the lover for his mis- 
tress—he descanted on his tenderness—then he spoke of his 
devotion, his readiness to sacrifice his life for her smile :—towards 
the end of his harangue Ippolita somewhat recovered herself; and 
when he paused, as if concluding, she turned to him with a smile 
of mockery, saying, ‘‘ Fine expressions these, Chevalier, and they 
the more confirm my saying, ‘ words not deeds.’ For my part, I 
never saw any of these furious fire-eating lovers who really ever 
burnt and were consumed. Sigh, they may—and lament, and 
strive to weep; but when a test should be made—the fire goes out, 
and—oh miracle !—the fuel remains unconsumed !” 

“‘ Madam,” replied Montreville, “ that I love you I have con- 
fessed, and you have not deigned to believe me, nor will you open 
your eyes to the burning affection that consumes me. If for a 
moment you could become aware of the feeling that devours me, 
your goodness would lead you to pity me. Since by your per- 
mission I now speak, may I not say that a fire possesses my heart, 
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which not all the waters of the Adige, that flows beneath the bridge 
we are now crossing, could even allay, far less extinguish ?” 

Nay, the trial has not yet been made,” said the proud girl, 
with a scornful laugh; piqued at being thus challenged to be- 
lieve, and acknowledge her belief in the existence of a passion 
whose existence she had denied:—she continued, “the time is 
opportune—the waters flow icy cold at your feet, yet not colder 
than your heart; will you not prove their power over it ?”’ 

It was nearly the end of the month of October; the change of 
season was already severely felt, and the north wind that blew 
added to the cold. When the lover heard this proud and cruel 
girl invite him to throw himself into the water, hurried away by 
youthful and rash passion, and blinded by his ardent desire of 
proving his truth, he replied fervently— Most ready am I to obey 
you—most happy to find a way of proving my sincerity.” Then, with- 
out pause, dashing his spurs into his horse’s sides, he forced the 
noble barb he rode to leap from the bridge into the swift and foam- 
ing river. The Adige is very deep, and rapid, and difficult of 
navigation, especially near the bridges, on account of the gulphs 
and whirlpools; and now, on account of recent rains, it was 
swollen and tempestuous. The horse, weighed down by the 
burthen of his rider, sank at once to the bottom, and then, like 
a ball which rebounds from the ground on which it has been 
flung, he rose again to the surface, with the youth still in the 
saddle. ‘Then he began, with pant and strain, to breast the water 
transversely towards the shore, guided by Montreville ; and, gaining 
somewhat on the current, he drew near the banks. The youth, 
who still kept his seat, turning his head towards his proud 
mistress, cried with a loud voice, ‘* Behold, lady of my heart, 
behold, I am in the midst of the waters! yet bathed as [ am by 
their icy waves, I feel no cold; and feeling them all around me, 
they in no way allay the fever of my love, but the rather my true 
heart burns with a purer and steadier flame in despite of their 
chilling influence.” 

His companions, who were still on the bridge, remained astonished 
and frightened, and overcome by the sight presented to them by 
the courageous and undaunted Montreville, they stood as if sense- 
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less, speechless, and wonder-stricken. The youth, who gazed more 
intently on the beautiful Ippolita than on the course of his horse, 
reached the banks of the river; but in a place where a high wall 
rose immediately at its edge, so that he was unable to land. He 
was obliged therefore to direct his horse towards a spot where the 
sloping bank promised a safe exit from the river. Desiring to 
turn his horse with the rein, spurring him at the same time, the 
water, striking his sides violently as he turned, and rushing between 
his legs, threw him over, sv that the ardent Montreville, notwith- 
standing all his exertions, lost his stirups and his seat; but still 
keeping hold of the rein, thus leading his horse, he came again to 
the surface of the water. At this frightful and pitiable spectacle, 
all the persons assembled on the bridge and on the banks began 
to cry aloud for help. Montreville did not lose his presence of 
mind, yet as soon as he rose on the water he became aware of the 
peril of his situation; so, loosening and casting from him his 
cloak, he quitted his horse’s rein, leaving him to guide himself 
instinctively to a place of safety, he addressed himself for 
swimming, and though his dress was cumbrous, and his heavy 
sword was belted to his side, yet he strove gallantly with his 
watery enemy. There were no boats near, nor was there any 
person who would risk his life by endeavouring to aid him; but all 
who beheld him assisted him only by their cries. The women, 
weeping and trembling for fear, stood overcome by terror, watching 
the event of this rash and perilous enterprize. The proud Ippolita, 
who before had never given credit to the existence of so true a 
passion, softened by so horrible and fearful an event, and deeply 
compassionating her hapless lover, bathed in tears, cried aloud 
for help, and passionately entreated the standers-by to go to his 
assistance; but, as I have said, no one dared make an attempt to 
save him, which would have put their own lives in similar peril to 
the one he encountered. Montreville was an excellent swimmer, 
and had-been accustomed to such hardy and even dangerous 
pastime ; so that when he saw his dear mistress weeping bitterly, 
and demonstrating by her manner her fears on his account, he held 
himself entirely and overpaid for all that he had risked; aad such 
delight filled his heart, that his strength increasing with his joy, 
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the idea of danger was entirely forgotten. So, swimming with 
undaunted heart, and dextrously cutting through the opposing 
waves, each moment he gained on his enemy, and approached a 
feasible landing-place; and though impeded by his heavy gar- 
ments, and weighed down by his sword, yet he contrived to cast 
from him the waters, and so to conquer their effect, that he reached 
the sloping bank, and, getting on land, hastened in safety towards 
the spot where his lady and her companions were. His horse fol- 
lowing in his master’s wake, also gained the landing-place, and was 
led away by the Chevalier’s servants. 

Love and truth the while achieved a complete victory. Ippolita 
felt her whole heart dissolve in pity and compassion for her lover, 
so that to have saved him from the waves she would most willingly 
have put her own life in similar peril; but knowing no means 
whereby to assist him, she called aloud for help, weeping the 
while and franticly wringing her hands. When Montreville had 
landed, wet as he was, he respectfully approached the lovely 
girl, saying, “‘ 1am returned, dearest lady, such as you behold, 
my heart still burning with unconquerable love—devoted in life 
and death to your service.” 

Ippolita was surrounded by the flower of the Italian nobility; 
she stood bright in loveliness, power, and youth; but pride was 
extinguished in her bosom: thus as he stood—the waters dripping 
from his garments—his hair shedding a thousand dew-drops—his 
cheek which had glowed with enthusiasm, now became ashy pale 
from his over-exertion,—thus, as he humbly and gently presented 
himself before her, she cast herself into his arms, exclaiming, 
‘“* Love, you have conquered !—Montreville, you have won me—I 
am yours for ever!” 





SKETCHES FROM THE CLUB-BOOK. 


[We have done a very impudent thing in laying these sketches 
before the reader. They were sent us by a friend for another 
purpose, which indeed has been given up,—but we publish them 
without leave, we hope not without forgiveness or even approba- 
ion; for we know we should have had it for asking, and we meant 
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to have so had it; but what are we to do with such a purse’of 
guineas in our desk, the consequences of sicknéss upon us, and a 
printer's devil crying for payment at the door? O beautiful doc- 
trine of the community of property! Our belief in thy beauty 
must save us. The owner knows, that at any time we would give 
him ten of our paragraphs for half-a-dozen such of his; and we 
must say for ourselves, that we are a thief in the style of Robin 
Hood, equally willing to be surpassed by our Companions, and to 
share with all who are in want of us. So here follow our stolen 
goods. If we are not forgiven, generosity no longer resides in a 
house in Bedford square, which we had taken to be full of it. 

We need not say that these portraits are from the life. They 
bear their own evidence upon them. They ought to have come 
after our Dinner-party last week. Old Charlton, it is true, is not 
a beau ideal in the style of Telephus; but he is human and Hora- 
tian, and might illustrate a series of odes, from the Mor reficit rates 
of the beginning, to the Est mihi nonum of Book the Fourth.] 


OLD CHARLTON, 


“ The first man on our list (he was a sort of President) was 
Mr Charlton. He was a merry man; neither old nor young—five- 
and-thirty—forty—fifty—he changed with the season. A frequent 
smile had ploughed strong furrows on each side of his mouth ; 
rough weather and strong waters had given a tone to his com- 
plexion—erubuit ; and there was a youthful laughter in his grey 
glistening eye which betokened a mind used to jest and merriment. 
Yet he was no humourist. He liked a broad joke, or a practical 
one, and laughed at it loudly; but he was not rugged enough for 
humour, which requires certain points to retain it. A hydropho- 
biast in his drink, he esteemed water as sacred to ablution, and set 
it apart for that purpose only. In his early life he had been a 
traveller. He left the land of whiskey and thistles, and took his 
passage for India. Forgetting, however, to propitiate the winds, 
they resented his neglect so effectually (somewhere south or south- 
west of the Cape) that he was glad to escape with a bruiséd body 
and ragged “ trews” to some rock on the Indian ocean. It ‘was 
upon this occasion, he said, that he first remembered the taste of 
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Wuter—“ which is salt.” By an accident almost as sudden as his 
shipwreck, he was saved, and after having been tossed from wave 
to wave, finally landed in India. Here, far away from all friends, 
he wore away his youth. Law and traffic—good fortune and bad 
—health and sickness came on him by turns, but he bustled 
through them all; till at last, with a light heart, and a——pocket 
pocket full of gold rupees, he set sail again for ‘‘ the Land of 
Cakes.”—And now? Is he dead ?—No, reader, he still lives, fresh 
and frolicsome, chirping like a bird in his lusty winter. You may 
see him (unless he be altered) at Will’s or the Cider Cellar, with a 
glass of brandy and water and his cigar, making the midnight 
echoes ring with songs which were considered matchless fifty 
years ago. Should you feel any doubt about him, you will know 
him by his Scotch accent, his rosy good-humoured face, and his 
‘‘ Igad, Sir,” which I hold to be above imitation. He will not 
despise your company (if it be good for anything), nor your admi- 
ration, if kept within reasonable limits. For my own part, I am 
content to exchange a compliment or two with him occasionally. 
He has been pleased to say something civil regarding my produc- 
tions. Once, indeed, he added a wish that I would make a sketch 
of him in one of my leisure moments. I promised the old gentle- 
man that | would do so—and here it is! [W.] 


Dibbs, who follows our old gentleman, as he ought to do, has 
still less in him of the ideal. He is not a boy to “ let the liquid ruby 
flow ;”” but he could uncork a bottle of good prose port, and was a 
topping hand at a pot of porter. There were Dibbses among the 
Romans, — Divesii,—as Horace and Shakspeare well knew, 
though every learned person may not. Some of the Davuses were 
of that family. He is one of the fellows who hung up the pipes 
and lyres too soon, being anxious to steal off to the contubernium. 


DIBBS, THE WAITER, 


Dinps was a monstrous blockhead, though small; being of no 
large circumference, and barely five feet high. He had a little 
round head which shone like a ball, over which some weak hair 
straggled, a large mouth, and a couple of eyes like bullets. He 
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loved idling, gossiping, eating, drinking (especially drinking) and 
romancing, beyond any one I ever knew—though he lied s0 in- 
differently that his countenance perpetually betrayed him. He 
possessed the art of mistaking, and of never finding what he sought 
for, to a degree that is scarcely credible. He was a paradoxical 
perfection; having arrived, if I may say so, at a full stunted growth 
both of mind and body. He was not wanting in any point, but 
was as complete in his way as a dwarf-oak or a gooseberry-bush. 
You never wished him to be handsomer, or bigger, or better— 
except perhaps when he waited on you.—Dibbs had, moreover, 
his good qualities. He was sometimes willing, and sometimes 
(when the public-house was not in the way) expeditious. He could 
tie a knot (he called it ‘a weaver’s knot’—not a Gordian)—could 
beat carpets, or boys—expel children from the gutter, rats from a 
house, paupers from a parish, and so forth, His sole ambition was 
to be beadle of the parish. I imagined at first that he had been 
attracted by the cocked hat (an awful symbol), but I discovered 
afterwards that it was the dignity only which affected him, ‘It 
and 
Mr ——, who had been in office a matter of fifteen years, had 





was a sponsible place,” as he used to say—‘‘and Mr 


brought up their families respectably.” 

Besides these accomplishments, Dibbs had one or two defects. 
He was (like many persons below the rank of philosopers) a little 
sullen, and terribly obstinate when he was in the wrong; and he 
was seldom in the right. He had so little genius for figures, that 
he would for ever cast up the bill incorrectly; though it was ob- 
served that the error was always in his own favour. He had been 
ostler, gardener, sailor, porter, constable, and door-keeper at a 
Methodist chapel, and ended by being familiar with his betters on 
the strength of his mistress’s larder, If you praised Dibbs, he 
admitted his merits. If you joked on him, he looked perplexed : 
(he did not understand jokes.) But if you abused him outright, 


he shone full upon you: —he had then a fine sullen dogged drunken 
look, that Hogarth himself could never have painted. The pig 
that will go backwards, the little black-polled bull that goes all 
ways and confounds even the drover, the ass that will go neither 
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one way nor t’other—all similes fail!—This sturdy stupidity, in- 
accessible to argument and apology, formed his character. His 
head was as thick as a wall by nature; and with this armour of 
angry obstinacy about it, nothing in the world could touch him.— 
Yet Dibbs had his use, like other animals :—he could draw a cork, 
froth a tankard, make toast, and tea, and excuses (for himself or 
another) and turned a beef-steak to perfection. [W.] 


REMBRANDT AND VANDYKE. 

Among painters, at least among Flemish painters, Rembrandt 
and Vandyke may be considered as having each attained the 
highest step in their several departments of art,—the imaginative 
and the real. For the former, in his higher works was undoubtedly 
a most imaginative painter. He did not indeed embody the “‘ ideal’”’ 
in the many faces and figures which he completed ; but he let ina 
flood of light and darkness upon our senses, which has oftener 
startled imagination from her trance, and sent the human mind 
into speculation and thinking, than possibly any other painter upon 
record. He has no grace of figure; no beauty of aspect; no fine 
drawing; and often but little pretensions to colour: and yet by 
the mere dint of his wonderful chiaro-scuro, he absolutely chains 
us to his productions. He is like some dark necromancer, from 
whose spells arise terrible phantasmas,—shapeless things from 
which daylight shrinks, after having glanced on them for a mo- 
ment. Whatever may be the mere subject of his labours, all are 
tinged by the same awful mist of his imagination, and come out 
like black and fatal secrets half revealed, such as we behold in 
dreams. We look upon the gloomy fictions of Rembrandt, seeking 
no interpretation even when we understand them not; but content 
ourselves with contemplating them as we would some spectral 
appearance, or some mystery of night and darkness, which day- 
light and impertinent investigation seem (and but seem) to destroy. 
Vandyke, on the other hand, sate at the right-hand of Nature, 
transcribing whatever she placed before him with unrivalled fidelity. 
He was, if I may venture to say so, almost too real; that is to say, 
he copied what he saw at the moment, and nothing more. It was 
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otherwise with Michael-Angelo, Raffaelle, Correggio, Leonardo, 
and, I will presume to say, Titian. Each of these great painters, 
it is true, obtained all their materials from nature; but they com- 
bined and reproduced them. And thus it was, also, with the grand 
Flemish genius, Rembrandt. 

The following extract from the letter of a friend of mine (dated 
Gottingen) will show the effect of Rembrandt's and Vandyke’s 
pictures upon a highly poetic temperament. It is an eloquent 
tribute to the two Flemings, and cenveys an admirable idea of the 
peculiar powers of the artists. 

‘“‘ Here are plenty of sights of all sorts—a picture-gallery con- 
taining some most extraordinary great historical pictures of Rem- 
brandt. In his pictorial creations, methinks this Flemish wonder 
never got further than Fiat Lux. In man and woman making he 
must have received instructions from some of Nature’s worst jour- 
neymen. Here is one, a Sampson (or Simpson, as the Germans call 
the poor gate-earrier) betrayed to the Philistines. You stand at the 
mouth of a great dark wide cave, through which comes an overflow of 
torch-light glancing and resting on Philistines’ heads and beards, 
The wild beast of Israel is at bay on the foreground; but then he 
is the strangest chaos of wild legs and arms!—One, a dodo-like 
member, he thrusts into your eye, and the rest are in a state of 
mutiny against nature and their proprietor. He would have been 
wiser had he called it a picture of Menenius’s fable of The Re- 
bellion against King Belly. There are many wonderfully mysterious 
heads of his, which look more like evanescent revelations of people 
that shall be born, than representations of what men have been. 
They look out at you as if they were going to dive again into their 
cloudy elements, and as if they could not last an instant. And 
they are amazingly contrasted with some of Vandyke’s clear and 
real people, who stand and sit about the walls quietly but quite 
alive—and knowing that they are so, only they choose to be pictures 


a little longer.” [W. P.] 
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SONNETS.* 
NOON, 


How all the spirits of Nature love to greet, 
In mystic recognition from the grass, 
ped cloud, and spray—p warm and,vivid clas— 

c eagle-tirihg on: around whore fect .~ an 4 
The glories of the brimfull summer mect ; 
That reeling Time beholds his sober glass 
Turn to a goblet—and the sands that pass 
Seem drops of living wine. Oh! this is sweet 
To gee the heavens all open, and the hood 
t Of crystal Noon flung back :—the earth meanwhile ) 
Filling her veins with sunshine—vital blood I, 
1 Of all that now from her full breast doth smile | 
‘ : (Casting no shadow) on that pleasant flood 

Of light, where every mote is some sinall minstrel’s isle. 
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To one that marks the quick and certain round 
Of year on year, and finds how every day 
Brings its gray hair, or bears a leaf away 

From the fall glory with which life is crowned, 
Ere youth becomes a shade and fame a sound ; 
Surely to one that feels his foot on sand 
Unsure, the bright and ever-visible hand 

Wf Time points far above the lowly bound 
7 Of pride that perishes; and leads the eye 

i To loftier objects and diviner ends— { 
th A tranquil strength, sublimedumility, . 
Ue A knowledge of ourselves, a faith in friends, 

A dympathy for all things born to die, 
With cheerful love for those whom truth attends. 





* young.) ‘They are very clever. There is a turn in some of the lines; that 
reminds us of the late Mr Keats. ‘The enthusiasm of our Correspondent has a look 
with it, that, unfortunately for the world, is thought to belong peculiarly to youth ; 
ty but we eannot wish him a greater wisdom, than to hope he may always retain it. 

The preservation of this sacred fire, for life, among a small number of men would 
suffice to produce ablaze of warmth and truth, that should make this earth of ours 
a golden planet.—-We shall be happy to hear from the writer again, and to accept 
the favours he speaks of. | 


* These two sonnets are from a Correspondent, who describes himself as } 
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